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A BRIEF HISTORY OF EARLY CHINESE PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

ETHICS. 
CONFUCIANISM. 

THE moral life can be said to have been the only philo- 
sophical subject which has seriously interested the 
Chinese and has been considered worthy of their earnest 
speculation, from their earliest stage of culture down to 
the present day. It has been their inmost conviction that 
the universe is the manifestation of a moral principle, and 
that every existence has some mission in its way to teach 
humanity a moral lesson. They did not, however, con- 
ceive the world to be the creation of a personal god who 
superintends and directs its course. Their Heaven (t'ien), 1 
or Heavenly way (t'ien tao), 2 or Heavenly Ordeal (t'ien 
mingy, is a sort of natural law, that is not personal but 
somewhat deterministic. When we do not follow its regula- 
tions, we suffer the consequence merely because we violated 
it, and not because we incurred the displeasure of some 
august being. The Heavenly Way is thoroughly moral 
and would not tolerate anything that contradicts it, but no 
religious significance seems to have been attached to their 
conception. Man is a moral being pure and simple, there is 
no intimate relation between morality and religion, as the 
x 35 2 %m 8 9c^ 
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latter is generally understood by Christians. Throughout 
the writings of Confucius we are unable to find any re- 
ligious appeal made either by him or by his followers to 
a power supernatural or transcendental. If they had a 
clear conscience they had everything that they desired, and 
there was nothing outside that would disturb their peace 
of mind. They were thoroughly moral, they were thor- 
oughly human. Therefore, Confucius made humanism 
the first principle of his ethics, and that is the very reason 
why the Chinese honor Confucianism in preference to all 
other doctrines as their national teaching. Therefore, it 
is necessary first of all to understand what makes up the 
principle of humanism in order to arrive at the central and 
vital point of Confucianism. 

Jen, 4 the Fundamental Virtue. 

Every Chinese thinker agrees that man and nature are 
not mere accidents, that their existence can not be a hap- 
hazard affair, but that there is a Tao, that is, a way or 
norm, which is the regulator of human conduct and the 
guide of natural events. There was no dissenting voice 
among the thinkers so far as the existence of a Tao was 
concerned. What vehemently engaged them in discussion 
and controversy was the being or nature of the Tao. The 
issue was whether it was metaphysical or simply moral, 
whether it was transcendental or positivistic. The Taoists 
thought it was the former, while the Confucians adhered 
to the latter conception. The Tao, says Confucius, is no 
more than jen. 

Now, it is very difficult to find a proper English equiv- 
alent for the Chinese jen. Broadly speaking, it is sym- 
pathy, or lovingkindness, or friendly feeling, or feeling of 
fellowship. 

The Chinese character (iz jen) is made out of the two 
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component ideograms A, man, and — , two, and its signifi- 
cation is that there is an inborn feeling in every man's 
heart, which is awakened when he comes in contact with 
another fellow-being, forming the permanent band of asso- 
ciation between them. This feeling, Confucius declares, 
is the foundation of society and the road to all human 
virtues. It is the Tao; it is the road which must be trav- 
eled by every social being; it is the door that must be 
passed through when going out (Analects, B. VI, 15) of 
the house. No moral being can live without this Tao, 
this road, for that which can be dispensed with even for 
a moment is no more the Tao. (Chung Yung, I.) There- 
fore, the Tao is the feeling of fellowship, and the feeling of 
fellowship is the Tao. 

This fellow-feeling is the reason of the Golden Rule. 
Without it, one will not be kept from doing to others what 
one would not have done by others. (Analects, XII, 2; 
XV, 23.) For indeed the feeling is humanity itself. Says 
Confucius : "A man who has jen, wishing to establish him- 
self, will have others established; wishing himself to suc- 
ceed, will have others succeed." (Book VI.) The feeling 
of fellowship is the primary altruistic instinct of man, 
which in spite of his innate egoism drives him out of his 
narrow selfish limitations, and which seeks its own satis- 
faction through a negation, as it were, of himself. Con- 
fucianism does not believe in the innate baseness of human 
nature, that is, in its absolute egoism; but it asserts the 
existence in every human heart of an altruistic impulse. 
The latter is not a modified development of egoism, but 
inherent in humanity. 

It is in this spirit that Mencius says, "Everybody has 
a feeling for others which he is unable to control. Suppose 
a child is at the point of slipping down into a pit. It 
awakens in the spectator a mingled feeling of apprehension 
and compassion, which urges him to an immediate rescue 
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of the child. This is not because he wants to incur a favor 
upon its parents. This is not because he wants to be hon- 
ored by his friends or fellow-villagers. This is simply 
because he can not bear its pitiful scream. Men who have 
no feeling of pity, therefore, are no human beings." (Book 
III.) As Schopenhauer made sympathy (Mitleid) the 
foundation of his ethics, so the Confucians consider feeling 
of fellowship as the prime principle on which the grand 
edifice of human society is built. 

All virtues spring from Jen, They are no more than 
the modifications of this fundamental feeling, as it comes 
in various ways or relations with the will, intelligence, de- 
sires, and impulses. The circumstances under which we 
move are ever changing, and our feelings respond to them 
accordingly, assuming thereby different names, such as 
loyalty, filial piety, courage, propriety, faithfulness, right- 
eousness, longsuffering, and benevolence. Therefore, Con- 
fucius affirms that in his dealings with men and things he 
had only one principle (tao) to guide him (Analects, B. IV, 
15) ; and that by this he meant no more than the feeling of 
fellowship, is confirmed by most Confucians. 

Judging from the general trend of Confucianism, only 
two moral principles are possible : one is fellow-feeling or 
altruism and the other is egoism (cf. Mencius, Book VII). 
When our feelings do not go out to our fellow-beings, 
they are concentrated on our own selfish motives. When 
the latter sense is cultivated at the expense of the former, 
society falls into pieces and humanity is ruined, and the 
raison d'etre of a moral being is lost. Mencius, therefore, 
says: "Jen (fellow-feeling) is man himself" 5 (which is also 
pronounced jen in Chinese). 

To quote Mencius again, "Fellow-feeling is the highest 
heavenly honor ever given to men. It is the safest abode 
ever secured for men. There is nothing that could check its 
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course." (Mencius, B. VII.) Ch'eng-tze, a great phi- 
losopher of the Sung dynasty, says, "Fellow-feeling is the 
norm of the universe. When the norm is lost there ensues 
lawlessness and discord." 6 Chou-Tze, another and later 
great Confucian, comments on Jen, saying, "Jen is the 
virtue of the soul and the reason of love." 7 From these 
quotations, we shall be able to understand what an im- 
portant position the theory of fellow-feeling occupies in 
the ethical system of Confucianism. 

But it must be noticed that Jen was used by Confucius 
as well as by his disciples not only in its general and ulti- 
mate significance, but in its specific applications. To them, 
Jen meant not only the most fundamental ethical feeling 
innate in man, but its particular modification as it is prac- 
tised in our daily life. Every reader of the Confucian 
Analects is well aware of the various senses in which the 
term Jen is used by the Master, and we may sometimes be 
at a loss how to arrive at a definite conception of it. But 
the fact seems to be that Confucius himself did not have a 
very clear analytical comprehension of his central idea. 
He was indeed conscious of one ultimate principle under- 
lying all virtues generically known as Jen, as he declared 
that he was guided by only one principle in his daily con- 
duct. But he applied the term Jen rather indiscriminately 
to this principle as well as to its practical specifications. 
Hence the apparent confusion in which Jen is used in the 
Analects. 

Dr. Y. Kaniye enumerates in his contributions to the 
study of Confucius (p. 297) the five different shades of 
meaning given to Jen by the Master, which are ( 1 ) pros- 
perity, 8 (2) kindheartedness, 9 (3) charity, 10 (4) sincerity 
and sympathy," (5) unselfishness" (or self-control). When 

11 && " 1SLEL 
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the Chinese speak of three or five cardinal virtues, Jen 
must be understood in its specific sense. 13 

Now, the question is, "How are we to cultivate fellow- 
feeling and put it in actual operation in our every-day 
life?" This is the gist of practical Confucianism, and the 
moral efforts of its followers are concentrated on it. Even 
the Master himself did not claim to have brought his 
fellow-feeling into perfect development, and naturally none 
of his three thousand disciples were said to have attained 
to it. But Confucius declared toward the end of his life: 
"I behave myself as my heart desires, yet it never trans- 
gresses the mean." (Analects, B. II, 4.) Here he may 
be said to have reached the state of perfect adjustment 
between natural impulses and moral discipline. He is now 
Jen itself. He has no scruples, no hesitancy, no delibera- 
tion as to what would be his proper conduct under certain 
conditions. He is no longer hampered by any improper 
thoughts and impulses. When a person reaches this stage, 
he is said to be a sage, or holy man (seng jen), lA and Con- 
fucius, according to the Chinese, fully deserves this title. 
He behaves as freely and innocently as a child fresh from 
the bosom of nature, and all that he does never deviates 
from the Middle Way {Chung tao). I$ 

Reverence and Self -Inspection. 

Let us now approach the question: "By what means 
could one reach this pinnacle of moral perfection?" 

According to Confucius, Ching 16 or Kung 17 is the road 
that finally leads to the perfection of humanism and to the 
full development of fellow-feeling. It is a reverential atti- 
tude of a moral person toward his own being. Etymolog- 

"The three cardinal virtues are: wisdom (chi) *§£ , humaneness (jen) iZ 
and courage (yu) |§ . The five virtues are: humaneness {jen) t, righteous- 
ness (0 ^, propriety (&') t&L, wisdom (chi) © , and faithfulness (shen) H. 
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ically, Kung is made up of "heart" and "many hands," 
which latter means "together" or "conjoined." It is a 
state of mind prompting reverential deportment. Ching 
which is made up of "carelessness" and "tapping," means 
self-restraint, self-respect, deliberation, gravity, and dig- 
nity. Ching and Kung are generally used together to make 
the one clearer and more definite by the other. But, sep- 
arately, Kung is more of the outward deportment and 
Ching of the inner feeling. When the feeling is carefully 
nourished and purified within, and the outward manners 
are deliberately trained, the egoistic impulses are grad- 
ually subdued and the altruistic sentiment proportionately 
grows until the time comes when the sentiment and the 
impulses are thoroughly harmonized. 

The Confucians have no personal God that directly 
takes charge of the human soul. They do not appeal to any 
outward object to be elevated in their moral life. They 
concentrate all their spiritual efforts on themselves to de- 
velop from within what they possess by their very nature. 
They endeavor to be modest in their self-asserting claims. 
They keep themselves well guarded against any possible 
intrusion of evil, inhuman thoughts and impulses. They 
inspect themselves closely to see whether anything that is 
not of fellow-feeling is being stirred in them. They move 
about very deliberately and reverently not to let loose any 
evil, selfish impulses, which they might innocently awaken 
in themselves. Therefore, Confucius says, when asked 
how Jen should be practised: "When you are away from 
home, behave yourself as if receiving a great personage. 
When employing people, behave yourself as if assisting 
at a great sacrifice. Do not do to others what you would 
not have others do to yourself." (Book XII.) This is 
tantamount to saying, "Keep yourself always in a reve- 
rential mood, and let not your hasty and improper passions 
take hold of you." In reply to his favorite disciple, Yen 
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Hui, Confucius says : "Overcome your egotism and return 
to propriety (li)." When asked for further details, he 
added, "Do not see anything that is improper. Do not 
listen to anything that is improper. Do not speak anything 
that is improper. Do not move towards anything that is 
improper." (Book XII.) According to these injunctions, 
the Confucian method of maturing a feeling of fellowship 
is to give the necessary psychological time to all the im- 
pulses, so that when the first storm of emotional agitation 
is over, the mind will be in readiness for proper adjustment 
and action. When this practice is repeated with the whole 
heart and with sufficient frequency, one's deliberate moral 
judgments and headstrong natural impulses will finally be 
adjusted, any feeling or thought that is improper and in- 
human being perfectly subdued and all that is of fellow- 
feeling being matured to its full strength. 

Sincerity (cheng). 1 * 

Thus it will be evident that the first step which a man 
must take to realize and perfect a feeling of fellowship, is 
to guard himself in his solitary moments, that is, to be 
sincere with himself, not to play the hypocrite, and to 
freely manifest the feeling as it moves within. 

So we read in The Great Learning 19 (Chap. VI) : "By 
being sincere in all one's soul-activities (i) 20 is meant that 
one should not deceive oneself as in disliking an offensive 
odor or in being attracted by a beautiful color. This is 
called being sufficient unto oneself. Therefore, the supe- 
rior man must ever be watchful over the self in his soli- 
tary moments. 

"There are no evil things which the mean man in his 
retired moments would shrink from doing. But when he 
sees a superior man he becomes deceitful, trying to cover 
his evils and to manifest his goodness, although others can 

18 M w >fc & Tai Hsiao, one of the four books of Confucianism. K ^ 
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recognize him as if looking into their own lungs and livers. 
What then is the use [of trying to hide evil thoughts] ? 
This is to say that whatever is really within yourself will 
be manifest without. Therefore, the superior man must 
ever be watchful over the self in his solitary moments." 

And again in the Doctrine of the Mean :" 

"The Tao is not a thing that could be done without 
even for a moment. What is done without is not the Tao. 
Therefore, the superior man is ever watchful over himself 
even when he is not heard. Nothing is so manifest as that 
which is hidden; nothing is so conspicuous as that which 
is invisible. Therefore, the superior man is ever watchful 
over the self in his solitary moments." 

Evil thoughts are more ready to creep into one's heart 
in his solitary moments than at any other time; improper 
impulses find his ear more prepared then than at any other 
time for their whisperings. Be deliberate and scrupulous, 
watch over yourself religiously, when you are alone. This 
is the way to be sincere to yourself and to avoid all im- 
proper thoughts that are not in accord with the tender, 
loving, self-sacrificing fellow-feeling. "Sincerity (cheng) 22 
is the heavenly way, and to be sincere (cheng chih) 23 is 
the human way," — so runs the declaration of Confucius. 
Jen then naturally came to be identified with sincerity of 
heart, and how to be sincere with oneself became a para- 
mount issue with later Confucians. 

That the doctrine of sincerity is to be developed from 
the Confucian conception of fellow-feeling is quite natural. 
Admit the existence of an altruistic impulse in man, and 
also admit that this impulse could be matured into a con- 
stant, ruling, central and animating moral emotion through 
a systematic training, and that the discipline consists in 
maintaining a habitual reverential attitude toward one's 
own moral personality; and the natural course of develop- 

" Chung yung, tp Jjg, another of the Four Books. » |£ ng^ 
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ment in practical Confucianism will be the doctrine that 
one should guard oneself against the arrogance of self- 
assertion in solitary moments, when all external inhibitory- 
forces are absent. This self-examination or self-introspec- 
tion will gradually unfold the sense of moral dignity, 
naturally associated with which is the desire to be sincere 
to oneself as an ethical personality. Through sincerity 
now one's moral value will be positively appreciated, the 
altruistic feeling will be developed so as to regulate the 
egoistic within its reasonable limits. 

Thus, the Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Mean), gen- 
erally considered to have been written by the Master's 
grandson and the teacher of Mencius, rather systematically 
advances the doctrine of sincerity which is the doctrine 
of the mean. The author Tze Sen seems to have been a 
more synthetic intellect than his Master, and his doctrine 
of sincerity is comprehensive. We read in the Chung 
Yung: 

"Intelligence unfolding through sincerity is Essence 
(hsing). 2 * Sincerity reached through intelligence is Re- 
ligion (chiao). 25 When sincerity is attained intelligence 
is attained; when intelligence is attained, sincerity is at- 
tained." (Chapter XXI.) 

"It is only through the perfect sincerity of the universe 
that Essence is thoroughly comprehended. When Essence 
is thoroughly comprehended, the essence of humanity is 
thoroughly comprehended. When the essence of human- 
ity is thoroughly comprehended, the essence of things is 
thoroughly comprehended. When the essence of things is 
thoroughly comprehended, one can assist heaven and earth 
in its evolutionary work. When one can assist heaven 
and earth in its evolutionary work, one can be said to be 
occupying the same rank as heaven and earth. (Chapter 
XXII.) 

24 It 25 $t 
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"Sincerity works by and through itself ; the Path leads 
by and through itself. Sincerity is the end and the begin- 
ning of things. Without sincerity no existence is possible. 
Therefore, sincerity is most honored by the superior man. 

One who possesses sincerity makes perfect not only 
himself, but others. That which makes the self perfect 
is humanity (jen), that which makes others perfect is in- 
telligence. These are the virtues of the Essence, and the 
way leading to the unity of the internal and external. 
Therefore, there is not a moment when they are not exer- 
cised in the fitness of things. (XXV.) 

"Perfect sincerity never ceases working. The reason 
of heaven and earth can be comprehended in one word. 
What makes the reason is not dualistic, and therefore it 
knows no limits in the creation of things; the reason of 
heaven and earth is wide, solid, high, bright, far-reaching, 
and everlasting." (XXVI.) 

According to this, the Tao is identified with sincerity 
(ch'eng), for it is sincerity that works out the transforma- 
tion and constant growth of the ten thousand things, and 
that completes and guides the course of the universe. With- 
out sincerity no being could come to existence, no change 
or transformation could take place. Sincerity is law, con- 
stant in its work. It composes the essence of human being. 
All moral qualities grow naturally from the cultivation of 
this fundamental virtue. Be sincere to yourself, be sincere 
to your own true nature, and above all be sincere to the 
laws of the universe that make the ten thousand things 
grow and regulate the concatenation of the four seasons. 26 
For sincerity is the essence of human being. For it is 
humanity itself. 

" Confucius once said (Analects, Book XVII) : "I wish to keep silence." 
Tze-kung, one of his eminent disciples, who was surprised at the Master's 
remark, said: "If the Master keeps silence, what shall we, humble disciples, 
have to record ?" Confucius said : "What does Heaven ever speak ? The four 
seasons come in turn, and all things grow. Does Heaven ever speak?" There 
are certain well-regulated laws in the universe which pursue their course 
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In concluding this paragraph on sincerity, it may be 
remarked that the Kantian precept of morality, "so to 
will that the maxim of thy conduct can become a universal 
law," had been most explicitly foreshadowed long before 
his time by one of the most representative Confucians, the 
author of the Chung Yung. There are some cosmic laws 
pervading and regulating all things, which, when subjec- 
tively interpreted, are no more than sincerity. Man as a 
moral and rational being must conform himself to these 
laws, must be sincere to himself, must work out what his 
inner reason or altruistic feeling of fellowship dictate, for 
these dictates are no more than cosmic laws themselves 
issuing from the sincerity of heaven and earth. Therefore, 
"the superior man moves so as to make his movements in 
all generations a universal path ; he behaves so as to make 
his conduct in all generations a universal law, he speaks 
so as to make his words in all generations a universal 
norm." (XXIX.) Why? Because "the way of the su- 
perior man never errs : have it applied to himself, or have 
it bestowed upon the masses of people, or have it judged by 
the [ancient] three sage-kings, and it never errs. Have 
it established in heaven and earth, and it never violates; 
have it examined by all spiritual beings, and its truth is 
never doubted ; leave it to be sanctioned by holy men after 
a lapse of one hundred generations, and yet no uncertainty 
remains [as to its verity]." 

Mencius. 

The development of the Ante-Ch'in Confucianism must 
be said to have attained its consummation in Mencius, who 
was the best representative interpreter of his master. In- 
deed, were it not for his most brilliant defense and up- 
holding of the system, it would perhaps never have enjoyed 

without demonstration. Find them in our own hearts, and sincerely follow 
them as they dictate. This is the Confucian common-sense intuitionalism. 
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its triumphal progress, throughout the long subsequent his- 
tory of Chinese thought. 

In his days there were many different doctrines pro- 
pounded by able original thinkers, each of which struggled 
to gain the upper hand over the others. Confucianism 
did not thrive any better than other systems, and if it failed 
to have such a brilliant and masterly personage as Mencius 
among its followers, it would have fared quite differently. 
Mencius did to Confucianism what Chwang-tze did to the 
philosophy of Lao-tze, and in many respects each disciple 
typically represents the doctrine that his master had so 
eloquently expounded. 27 

What Mencius contributed to Confucianism is his doc- 
trine of the essential goodness of human nature. This was 
a natural sequence from the conception of fellow-feeling 
and that of sincerity. Grant that every man is endowed 
with an altruistic impulse called by Confucius "feeling of 
fellowship" (/en), that this could be developed and matured 
by reverence and sincerity which finally keep under restraint 
all impetuous, self-disgracing, egotistic impulses and de- 
sires, and that it is by and through sincerity, as is most 
explicitly stated in the Doctrine of the Mean, that the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies is made possible, the. cycle 
of the four seasons, the growth and transformation of all 
living things on earth, the existence of natural and moral 
laws which bind together all beings animate and inanimate 

21 When we scan their works, the character of each looms up with great 
clearness and definiteness. One is dignified in mien, deliberate in speech, and 
stately in movement; the other, quite opposite to this, is free and unrestrained 
in every way. We can mentally picture one donning a golden robe with the 
embroidered figures of dragon and phoenix, and sitting on a throne bedecked 
with all kinds of brilliant gems, and presiding over an assembly of noblemen, 
who reverently bow before his august personality which is singularly tem- 
pered with humane expression. The other, however, might be imagined as 
swinging himself in a rustic hammock among luxuriant summer greens, his 
old, almost thread-bare dress loosely hanging about him, and with an ex- 
pression which hardly betrays a trace of earthly concern, when his eyes are 
rapturously raised toward a drifting cloud in the distant sky. What a pitiful 
fate it was that these two geniuses possessing peculiarly contrasted characters, 
but both endowed with unusual dianoetic power and living contemporaneously 
in the same land, never chanced to see each other ! 
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in a harmonious whole. "What then is this sincerity?" may 
naturally be asked. Being a practical moralist, Mencius 
did not speculate on the problem from the standpoint of a 
metaphysician. He did not think of a sort of cosmic mind 
that might be existing in heaven and earth and regulating 
things in sincere conformity with its essential goodness. 
But he reflected within himself : As long as it is sincerity 
that keeps order in nature and society, sincerity must be 
said to be synonymous with harmony and goodness. Man 
as essentially a manifestation of sincerity must be good in 
his nature. If otherwise, how could he develop any virtue 
at all within himself? How could being sincere to his 
nature be considered the height of morality? Man must 
be essentially good in his nature, as he cannot develop from 
within what he is not naturally endowed with. 

Mencius thinks that it is human nature to be good, just 
as it is the nature of water to seek its level, or as it is the 
nature of the willow tree to be pliable and elastic. 

Kao-Tze 28 said, "Nature is like a running water: when 
it is turned eastward, it flows eastward; when it is turned 
westward it flows westward. Human nature has no choice 
between good and not-good as water has no choice between 
east and west." To this, Mencius replies, "Truly, water 
has no choice between east and west, but has it no choice 
between up and down? The goodness of human nature 
is like water seeking the lowest level. There is no man 
who is not good, there is no water that does not seek its 
lowest level. Now, that water when whipped and tossed 
could be passed over one's forehead, or that when arrested 
and driven in another direction, it could be made to go over 
a hill, is not in the nature of water. It is due to the force 
of circumstances. Man could be made to do not-goodness, 
for his nature is as susceptible as water." (Book XL) 

* Kao-Tze seems to have been a philosopher contemporary with Mencius. 
He did not leave any work of his own, but in many ways he seems to have 
taken issue with Mencius on the subject of- human nature. 
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Further below in the same book Mencius gives the con- 
tent of goodness when he says : "Man's impulse is to do 
good, for his nature is good. That he does not do good is 
not the fault of his natural faculty. A feeling of sym- 
pathy, everybody has it; a feeling of shame, everybody 
has it ; a feeling of reverence, everybody has it ; a sense of 
discrimination, everybody has it. The feeling of sym- 
pathy 29 is humaneness (jen) ; the feeling of shame 30 is 
justice (i) ; the feeling of reverence 31 is propriety (li) ; 
and the sense of discrimination 32 is intelligence (chi). 
Humaneness, sense of justice, propriety, and intelligence 
are not what is molded into us from without. They are 
inherent in us, only that people are not conscious of them. 

"Therefore, a man without a feeling of sympathy is not 
human ; a man without a feeling of shame is not human ; a 
man without a feeling of deference is not human; a man 
without a sense of discrimination is not human. The feel- 
ing of sympathy is the starting-point of humaneness; the 
feeling of shame is the starting-point of justice ; the feeling 
of deference is the starting-point of propriety; and the 
sense of discrimination is the starting-point of intelligence. 
A man has these four starting-points as he has four limbs ; 
and those who, having these four starting-points, plead in- 
capability are mutilating themselves." (Book III.) 

Of these elementary moral sentiments making up the 
content of goodness, Mencius seems to have thought the 
first two, humaneness and righteousness (or justice), to 
be more fundamental than the other two; for he says 
(Book XI) : "Humaneness is the human heart, and right- 
eousness (or justice) is the human way. I pity those who 
digressing from the way do not walk in it, and those who 
abandoning the heart do not know how to regain it." Again 
(Book XIII), when he was asked what was the work of a 
scholar, he replied that it consists in the ennoblement of 
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his mind. When further asked, he said: "It is no more 
than [the cultivation of] humanheartedness (jen) and 
righteousness (i). It is not humanhearted to kill even a 
single innocent being; it is not righteous to take what is 
not one's own. Where is our abode? Nowhere but in 
humanheartedness. What is our way? Nowhere but in 
righteousness. To abide in humanheartedness and to walk 
in righteousness, here lies the consummation of a great 
man's work." 

Lastly, in Book XIV, Mencius repeats that "Every man 
has a feeling which he is unable to endure for others, and 
humanheartedness consists in extending this feeling even 
to things you can endure for others. Every man has a 
thing which he dares not do to others, and righteousness 
consists in extending this to things you can dare do to 
others." 

From this, it can be seen that Mencius proposes two 
fundamental moral sentiments, humaneness or human- 
heartedness and righteousness, both of which are differen- 
tiations of the Confucian feeling of fellowship, or rather 
two phases of it. The Mencian jen is the affectional and 
esthetic aspect of the Confucian jen, while his i is its voli- 
tional and ethical aspect. One is love, grace, and sub- 
jective, while the other is duty, moral "ought," and an 
objective consideration for others. One is the expansion 
of the altruistic feeling, and the other is the inhibition of 
egoism, and thus each complements the other. 

Thus, the Confucian fellow-feeling has undergone 
through Mencius a more analytical consideration and de- 
veloped the teaching of his master into the form in which 
it has been handed down to posterity. 

Though Confucianism can be said in a sense to be the 
Chinese philosophy and ethics, there were not lacking, 
especially in the Ante-Ch'in period, some other ethical 
teachings which were vigorously contesting supremacy 
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with Confucianism, and among them we can mention the 
Taoist Yang-Tze, Mu-Tze, and perhaps Hsun-Tze. Let 
us first expound the ethics of Laotzeanism, or Taoism as 
it is commonly designated. 

ETHICS OF TAOISM. 

The Wu Wei. 

The Taoists were no doubt better metaphysicians but 
poorer moralists than the Confucians. Their system of 
moral teachings may be called negativistic egoism. For 
their main principle of conduct is to enjoy the bliss of life 
in a quiet solitary retirement, free from all worldly cares 
and relations, and by devoting all their time to a serene con- 
templation of nature in its absolute, eternal aspect, and not 
in its ever-struggling, ever-becoming activity. They are 
not selfish in the sense that they want to assert their own 
egotistic will over that of others. In fact, they strongly 
advocate the doctrine of non-resistance (pu cheng chih 
te) 33 but they practise this not because of the general wel- 
fare of humanity but because of their own preservation 
and happiness and peace. Let people do whatever they 
like, and let them assert their own egoism in defiance of 
our own, but in the end they will be their own destroyers. 
For their egotism, instead of hurting non-resisting inno- 
cents, recoils upon themselves, as egotism is the moral 
boomerang. Lao-tze teaches : Let others have precedence, 
and lo! I am preserved. Or, in his own words: "The 
holy man puts himself behind and he comes to the front. 
He surrenders himself and he is preserved. Is it because 
he seeks not his self? For that reason, he accomplishes 
his self." (Chap. VII.) Here is the gist of the whole 
Taoist ethics. 

When the Taoists are said to be egotistic, it is not 
83 * m Z ® 
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meant that they are grossly materialistic egotists who un- 
blushingly affirm their hedonistic impulses. Far from it; 
they are harmless innocent recluses, who have no other 
desire than to be left alone, in order that they may con- 
tinue their undisturbed meditation in a solitary cell. They 
have no particular desire either on this earth or after death. 
But they esteem for one thing their own self above all other 
things. They have no desire to sacrifice their all-precious 
self for the happiness of others. Indeed, they do not 
hanker after any worldliness, and have no craving for the 
vanity of vanities that is doomed to pass. But they seem 
to have cared very much for personal immortality, not 
after death but in this life. Lao-tze, Chwang-tze, and 
Lieh-tze all had a very exalted view on this matter. They 
intuitively knew that this life as it is lived is a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute and as such immortal, and, therefore, 
that there was no need of seeking immortality after death. 
The later Taoists, however, could not understand this 
mystic conception of life and immortality, and naturally 
upheld a corrupted, degenerated, and distorted view of 
immortal life on this earth. Some of the later Taoists 
even claimed that they knew the secret of preparing the 
elixir of immortality, which had first been discovered by 
their venerable master Lao-tze and transmitted guardedly 
through generations. This was the first great loophole 
through which the Taoists gradually fell into a hopeless 
system of crass popular superstitions. 

The backbone of the Taoist egoism is wu wei. 34 This 
term is generally rendered by non-action, while non-asser- 
tion 35 in many cases gives a more correct sense of the 
original. Wu wei does not mean sitting idle and doing 
nothing. It means not to interfere with others' affairs. 

Says Lao-tze (Ch. II) : "Therefore, the holy man con- 
ducts his affairs with non-assertion; he practises the doc- 

M $H 2& " This is Dr. Carus's term for wu wei. 
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trine of silence. All things are working and he does not 
refuse [to work with them]. All things are born [and 
so is he], but he does not claim ownership; all things are 
achieving [and so is he] , but he is not presumptuous. His 
merits are accomplished, but he does not dwell in them." 

Again, in Chapter LXI V : "He who asserts is defeated ; 
he who seizes suffers loss. The holy man asserts not, 
therefore he is not defeated; he seizes hot, therefore sus- 
tains no loss. People fail when they are nearly at the 
point of accomplishing the work they have undertaken ; if 
they were as cautious in the end as in the beginning, they 
would be saved from failure. Therefore, the holy man 
desires not-desiring, prizes not the treasure that is unob- 
tainable, learns not-learning, retires where the masses pass 
by; and thereby he assists in the natural development of 
all things, but he never dares asserting." 

The doctrine of Wu Wei is in its passivity the ethics 
of femininism. It teaches submissive humiliation, mod- 
eration, meekness, and often nonchalance; though, ac- 
cording to Lao-tze, these things are not prized for their 
intrinsic virtue, but as the means of attaining the end of 
self-preservation or self-affirmation. "I do not dare as- 
sume lordship, but the position of a guest. I do not dare 
advance an inch but retreat a foot." (Ch. LXIX.) "Man 
is tender and weak at his birth, he is stark and rigid when 
dead. All things and grasses and trees are tender and 
feeble at their birth, but when dead they are dry and sear. 
Therefore, those that are stark and rigid are followers of 
death. Those that are tender and weak are followers of 
life. Therefore, a strong army does not win, and a strong 
tree grows to decay. The strong and great are cowered, 
the tender and weak are uplifted." (Ch. LXXVI.) 

And again in Chapter LXXVIII, 36 says Lao-tze, 

" Cp. Ch. XLIII. "The weakest under the heavens chases and drives the 
hardest under the heavens, and there is no space where it does not penetrate. 
For this reason I know the usefulness of not-doing (wu wei)." 
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"There is nothing under the heavens that excels water in 
tenderness and weakness, yet there is nothing that sur- 
passes it in efficiency when attacking the hard and strong. 
This is known to everybody that the strong is conquered by 
the weak, that the rigid is conquered by the tender." 

In spite of this emphasis placed on passive and negative 
egoism, the ethics of Lao-tze is not lacking in noble 
thoughts such as characterize Buddhism and Christianity. 
By these I mean such passages as the following : "The holy 
man has no fixed thought of his own, he makes the wishes 
of his people his own. Good ones I meet with goodness; 
not good ones I too meet with goodness; and thereby I 
gain goodness. Faithful ones I meet with faith, not faith- 
ful ones I too meet with faith; for thereby I gain faith." 
(Chap. XLIX.) "Requite hatred with virtue." (Chap. 
LXIII.) "I have a triple treasure. I hold this very pre- 
cious. The first is compassion, the second is moderation, 
and the third is not to come in front before the world." 
(Chap. LXVII.) 

Anarchism. 

Lao-tze's doctrine of passivity, when positively stated, 
is to let things follow their own natural bent without any 
interference from outside. Masses have an inherent ten- 
dency to gravitate toward the center of the earth; men 
have an inborn desire to follow the course of the Tao, 
which is in them. Therefore, let them alone, do not yoke 
them with unnecessary rules and formalities. Things that 
are imposed from without acquire unnaturalness so that 
they are inevitably crippled. Lao-tze thus exclaims : "The 
more mandates and laws are enacted, the more there will 
be thieves and robbers." (Chap. LVII.) And Chwang- 
tze agrees with him by saying that, "if an end were put 
to sageness, and wisdom put away, the great robbers would 
cease to arise; if jade were put away and pearls broken to 
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bits, the small thieves would not appear." (Part II, sect. 
Ill, "Chii Chieh.") To quote Lao-tze again: "When the 
great Tao is obliterated, we have humaneness and right- 
eousness. Prudence and circumspection appear, and we 
have much hypocrisy. When family relations no longer 
harmonize, we have filial piety and parental love. When 
the country and the clans decay through disorder, we have 
loyalty and allegiance. Abandon your saintliness, put 
away your prudence, and the people will gain a hundred- 
fold. Abandon your humaneness, put away your right- 
eousness, and the people will return to filial piety and 
paternal love. Abandon your scheming, put away your 
gains, and thieves and robbers will no longer exist." (Ch. 
XVIII.) 

These are strong words and smack not a little of an- 
archism. In truth, when the ethics of Lao-tze is carried 
out to its logical extreme, it results in nothing but absolute 
anarchism. The Taoist metaphysicians of the Ante-Ch'in 
period unanimously advocate the doctrine of non-resistance 
and non-interference. They want to return to the primi- 
tive stage of civilization, when there were no laws or regu- 
lations whatever. Everybody is supposed by them to have 
then enjoyed the utmost individual freedom and to have been 
as yet unconscious of abusing it at the expense of another. 
History, however, does not prove that there was such a 
golden age in the remote past, but that, on the contrary, 
the struggle for existence among various tribes as well 
as within one and the same tribe was a universal phenom- 
enon. But the Taoists refused to take notice of the fact; 
probably they took it for granted, as many other Chinese 
thinkers did, that there existed a universal peace and un- 
bounded happiness in prehistoric times. Even if they 
might have been induced to doubt it in one way or another, 
they were willing to ignore it, in order that they might 
remain charmingly spellbound by imagination and vision- 
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ary retrospect. An anarchistic state of things was thus 
made their highest ideal of individual as well as social life. 

The following allegory culled from the Chwang-tze 
(Part II, Sect. VII) very ingeniously illustrates the sig- 
nificance of wu wei in the Taoist ethics : "The ruler of the 
Southern Ocean was Shu, the ruler of the Northern Ocean 
was Hu, and the ruler of the Center was Chaos. Shu and 
Hu were continually meeting in the land of Chaos, who 
treated them very well. They consulted together how they 
might repay his kindness and said: 'Men all have seven 
orifices for the purpose of seeing, hearing, eating, and 
breathing, while this ruler alone has not one. Let us try 
and make them for him.' Accordingly they dug one orifice 
in him every day; and at the end of seven days Chaos 
died." Poor Chaos! If he were left in his chaotic, unde- 
termined, undifferentiated, and, therefore, necessarily in- 
active (wu wei) condition, which was indeed the raison 
d'etre of his existence, he could enjoy a life of eternity 
and of perfect contentedness too. The unnecessary, though 
quite well-meant, interference of his neighbors perma- 
nently put an end to his very existence. 

Whatever the Taoist world-shunning ethics, it was a 
creation of the Chinese mind after all. It never lost sight 
of its practical import; that is, it always showed a con- 
siderable interest in politics and state-administration. The 
reader might imagine that an ethical doctrine such as 
that of Lao-tze would not trouble itself with political af- 
fairs, which are merely a product of the worldly wisdom 
and artificiality despised so strongly by the Taoists. But 
no Chinese philosopher and moral teacher would ever 
think of ignoring the practical consequences of his theory. 
Indeed, the value of a theory had to be judged by its work- 
ing utility in the daily life of man as an individual and as 
a member of society. 

Lao-tze's theory with regard to the administration of 
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state affairs, as can be expected, was a direct, unmodified 
application of his wu wei, and might be called a laissez 
faire policy. Give the people as much freedom as they 
want ; let them not be encumbered with artificial formalities 
and excrescent regulations; leave them alone as much as 
possible; if necessary, deprive them of all craftiness, cun- 
ning, prudence they have acquired since the initiation of 
artificialities, and lead them to a state of primitive inno- 
cence and absolute artlessness. This policy, according to 
Lao-tze, is understood to secure the peace and good order 
that used to prevail in the olden times of "cord-knotting" 
administration. The people would be delighted with what- 
ever they have, simple and plain. They would die natural 
deaths when they were old. The cocks and dogs would 
happily voice their perfect contentment all around the 
country. And here we have a perfect state of things that 
ought to exist when the natural course of the Tao is faith- 
fully followed. (Tao Teh King, chap. LXXX.) 

The reader will here notice how radical is the difference 
between the ethics of Confucius and Lao-tze. Some sinol- 
ogists ascribe this difference to climatic variation, the 
former representing the type of vigorous, industrious, and 
order-loving Northerners, while the latter that of care-free, 
visionary, impulsive, and often indolent Southerners. Un- 
der the pressure of the rigorous climate and inclement 
weather, the Northerners have to fight hard against na- 
ture. With them the letting-alone policy will result in the 
annihilation of their own existence. But the case is en- 
tirely different with the Southerners, To them nature 
does not mean a force that is unfavorable to them and 
therefore to be conquered. On the contrary, she is so 
bountiful that they can enjoy fulness of life with hardly 
any toil. Non-resistance and non-interference are the best 
policy whereby they can deal with nature. For this reason, 
Confucius can be said to represent the Northern type and 
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Lao-tze the Southern. The history of Chinese thought is 
no more than the record of the struggles between these 
two rival conceptions, Taoism aided by Buddhism and 
frequently joined by popular superstitions, and Confucian- 
ism generally strongly proving to be the more representa- 
tive and indigenous to the Chinese mind. 

HEDONISTIC EGOISM. 

The most rigorous expounder of a hedonistic egoism 
in the history of Ante-Ch'in philosophy was Yang-tze. He 
seems to have been very influential at times, and his doc- 
trine exhibited a considerable force against Confucianism, 
and if it were not for the eloquence of a great genius like 
Mencius, it might have been able to defy its opponents 
for a long while yet. Yang-tze's doctrine proves to what 
extent the negativistic egoism of Lao-tze can degenerate. 
Properly speaking, Yang-tze was not a philosopher at all. 
He was an eccentric soul, perhaps mortally wounded by 
some political disappointment and wrongfully guided by his 
natural pessimistic bent. His doctrine, if it be so called, 
was not a mature result of serious reflection, but rather 
the incoherent utterance of a mind cruelly in despair at 
the outlook of humanity. But the tolerance, nay, the pop- 
ular acceptance which was accorded to the wild explana- 
tions of Yang-tze, proves the Chinese minds in this period 
to be fertile, versatile, and ready to take up anything novel. 
Yang-tze's existence was at all possible only in those days. 
Had he appeared a few hundred years later, his sayings 
would have been forever buried in oblivion. 

Yang-tze, or Yang-Chou 37 as he is sometimes called, 
did not leave any work of his own. Perhaps he did, but we 
know no existence of it now. All the data we have to-day 
of his life and utterances are contained in the Lieh-tze, the 
Mencius, the Chwang-tze, and the Han-pi-tze. From 

37 m& 
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these it appears that Yang Chou was a younger contempo- 
rary of Lao-tze, and from him he seems to have received 
some instruction concerning life and virtue, which was 
somehow similar to that given to Confucius. It is, there- 
fore, but natural that we can trace in Yang Chou's hedon- 
ism a distinct echo of Lao-tze's ethics of self-complacency. 
In the latter was a prevailing tone of quiet negativism, 
but in Yang Chou we have a positive insistance on 
ultra-egoism. Sharing with Taoists in ascetic spirit, he 
did not teach sensual debauchery as a principle, yet what 
he is regarded to have taught verges dangerously near it, 
and in some cases can be said to be practically amounting 
to the same. There is no reason, however, to believe that 
the author himself was a man of loose morals and easy 
virtue. He was no more than a recluse himself, disgusted 
with the world and its artificialities. And he was a satirist 
too. When he is seen in this light, his doctrine is not so 
offensive and despicable as charged by the Confucians. 

The ground principle of Yang-tze's egoism 38 is, nega- 
tively, to shirk all the artificial restraints that are calcu- 
lated to bridle the natural impulses of man, be they high or 
low, and, positively, to let him go back to a state of primi- 
tive naivete and enjoy his blessed life to the full extent of 
his emotional capacity. Yang-tze, therefore, looks down 
at the Confucian doctrine of humaneness and righteous- 
ness as something forced upon human nature and not 
innate to it. The object of life is not to yoke ourselves to 
moral pillories such as were imposed by the Confucians, 
merely in order that posterity might have a good opinion 
of us. The object of life is to give the freest rein to our 
nature and gratify it to the utmost. For is not life short ? 
and is not this short life even encumbered with all kinds of 
care and worry? Subtract from a man's life the years of 

"What follows is condensed from Lieh-tze's work in which there is a 
chapter exclusively dealing with the views of Yang Chou. 
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babyhood and senility, and its half is gone. Then take 
away hours of sleep, and there remains only one-fourth 
of the entire length of our life, which rarely reaches the 
one hundred-year mark. But is this one-fourth filled with 
unalloyed joy and happiness? By no means, for are there 
not so many unnecessary things that threaten to cut off 
even this remaining fraction of life? Desires are con- 
suming our corporeal strength ; social traditions are crip- 
pling our moral simplicity; national prejudices are stran- 
gling freedom of action ; laws and regulations are muzzling 
the expression of natural sentiments. Under these in- 
tolerable encumbrances how could we spend lightheartedly 
even the mere fraction of life that is granted to us ? There- 
fore, says Yang-tze, let us abandon all things that are ex- 
ternal and superfluous, and let us enjoy our natural, un- 
hampered life to its full limits. People of olden times were 
perfectly aware of the shortness of life and wanted to make 
the best of it. They lived as dictated by their simple, inno- 
cent impulses. Their desire was to preserve the naivete 
or integrity of their nature. They never worried them- 
selves about things earthly. They never distorted or muti- 
lated what they obtained from heaven merely for the acqui- 
sition of things artificial. They were above political in- 
trigues, aspiration for fame, commercial greed, and other 
petty human concerns. 

This self-abandoned indifference and transcendentalism 
distinctly echoes the teaching of Lao-tze. But Yang-tze 
was not a mere quietist. He sometimes actually endorses 
debauchery of the worst kind. His almost unconditional 
egoism does not allow him to extend his sphere of interest 
either to his fellow-beings that are thriving around him or 
to those that are to come after him. He is utterly indif- 
ferent to matters concerning others. He stands absolutely 
alone. He does not condescend to identify himself with 
other fellow individuals. Therefore, he scoffs at such 
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men of virtue as Shun, Yii, Chou Kung, and Kung Fu Tze 
(Confucius), who are universally revered by the Chinese; 
— he picks them out as examples of most unnatural men 
that worried and deformed themselves merely for the sake 
of a good name. Yang-tze, on the other hand, praises 
Chou and Chieh — the type of infamy and depravity — as 
men who had courage and even virtue to behave as their 
natural impulses dictated. What did it matter to them 
if they now stand for everything that is disgusting in man ? 
They who are so vehemently condemned by posterity as 
well as such virtuous men as Shun and Confucius, — are 
they not all gone forever and aye? Are not their bones 
crumbling, their flesh and blood already mingled in the 
dust ? Let posterity say of them whatever it pleases, both 
the censured and the praised are absolutely insensible. 
Honor or dishonor, are they not like bubbles on water? 
Why not enjoy all that is enjoyable while alive ? Begone ! 
our doctrinaires, hypocrites, unnatural moralists, and vain 
aspirants after fame! 

"How then should life be taken care of? 

"Indulge in what your ears desire to hear; indulge in 
what your eyes desire to see; indulge in what your nose 
desires to smell; indulge in what your mouth desires to 
speak; indulge in what your body desires to obtain; and 
indulge in what your mind desires to do. 

"Now, sound is what the ears desire to hear, and when 
it is denied to them, it means crippling the auditory sense. 
Things beautiful are what the eyes desire to see, and when 
these are denied to them, it means crippling the visionary 
sense. Perfume is what the nose desires to smell, and 
when this is denied to it, it means crippling the olfactory 
sense. Judgment is what the mouth desires to speak, and 
when this is denied to it, it means crippling intelligence. 
Delicious food and warm clothing are what the body 
desires to have, and when these are denied to it, it means 
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crippling the sense of comfort. Freedom is what the mind 
desires to have, and when this is denied to it, it means 
crippling one's nature. 

"All these cripplings are so many unnatural self-re- 
straints, and he that has the fixed thought to do these, is- 
molesting himself, is torturing himself. If you cast away 
the thought of self-molestation and lightheartedly and 
joyously indulge your passions and desires, and giving 
yourself up to the pursuit of pleasure calmly await the 
coming of death, your life of one day is equal to another's 
life of one month, and your life of one year to another's 
life of ten years. This is the way I take care of my life. 
Those who are yoked to the thought of self-molestation 
may have a long life of one hundred, ten hundred, even of 
ten thousand years, in a depressed state of mind, but what 
is the use of all that? It is not my way of taking care of 
life." 

When judged from these passages alone, Yang-tze may 
appear a crass sensualist, a most vigorous libertine ; but in 
other places we come across the typical Lao-tze doctrine 
of Wu Wei or the world-fleeing spirit of some Hindu phi- 
losophers. 

"The reason why men are restive is due to four things : 
(1) longevity, (2) fame, (3) social position, and (4) 
wealth. People crave these things, and therefore they fear 
spiritual beings, their fellow-citizens, influences from un- 
known regions, and the punishment of the civil laws. They 
are called irrational and disobeying Heaven. Such people 
could be killed or saved at will by others, for they are not 
masters of themselves. 

"Those who obey heavenly orders have no desire for 
longevity beyond the limit set by Heaven. They have no 
craving for fame as they have no thought of displaying 
their worth. They have no desire for social rank as they 
have no thought of abusing their power. They have no 
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desire for wealth as they are free from avarice. These 
people are called 'obedient.' The obedient people do not 
long for worldliness; they are independent, self-compla- 
cent ; they are far above things earthly ; they have destiny 
in their own hands and are free from all outward inter- 
ference." 

Taking all in all, he is not a debauchee but a self- 
contented, artless, simple-minded child of nature. He hates 
all kinds of inordinate excess and artificiality. He wants 
to live as he came from the bosom of eternity. He has 
not the slightest craving for sensual pleasures beyond the 
demands of nature. He feels hungry, and eats a morsel 
of coarse bread, and he is satisfied. He is cold, and puts 
on one more woolen tunic, and he is comfortable. He is a 
fatalist. He calmly greets death. He has no desire for 
immortality, either in life or after death. In these respects 
he deeply breathes the spirit of Lao-tze. 

Whatever the merits and faults of his extreme doctrine, 
he occupies a unique position in Chinese philosophy. In 
his days and immediately after his death, he seems to 
have had quite a sway over the Chinese minds as we read 
in Mencius (toward the end of Book VI) : "As a sage- 
king does not rise, the lords and dukes are unrestrained, 
private scholars are too liberal in their discussions, and the 
doctrines of Yang Chou and Mu Ti are pervading every- 
where. When the general public is not swayed by Yang, 
it is swayed by Mu. The Yang asserts egoism, ignoring 
sovereignity; and the Mu asserts ultra-altruism, ignoring 
paternity. Without sovereignity and paternity, we all be- 
come lower animals." 

UTILITARIANISM. 

Almost all Chinese ethical doctrines are more or less 
characterized by a strong utilitarian tendency, for prac- 
ticality is the key that opens one of the main entrances to 
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the Chinese mind. But there are, too, other moral traits 
predominant and peculiar to them. For instance, filial 
devotion is practically the corner-stone of later Confu- 
cianism; ceremonialism also occupies a conspicuous part 
in Chinese life; and lastly, there is a persistent assertion 
of conservative spirit in all their doings, and this spirit 
naturally makes the Chinese great lovers of peace. As all 
these racial characteristics have claimed their due con- 
sideration in the formation of their national system, their 
utilitarian tendency had to be modified to a certain extent. 
Therefore, it is a matter of self -evidence that we recognize 
in Confucianism a harmonious blending of all the pre- 
dominant traits of the Chinese mind; for, otherwise, it 
would have been neglected like so many other doctrines, 
and would not have filled the position which it has held 
almost without an interruption since its first establishment. 
The doctrine I am going to consider, on the other hand, 
overlooked the importance of all the Chinese peculiarities 
other than utilitarianism and practicality. It unduly em- 
phasized this phase, which necessarily resulted in an utter 
disregard of all the other things. 39 The doctrine is com- 
monly known as an ultra-altruism in contradiction to the 
ultra-egoism of Yang-tze, but, properly speaking, its fun- 
damental principle is no more than utilitarianism. It also 
contains many conceptions which are closely similar to 
Christianity, and it is very probable that if it were reared 
by a people who were more idealistic, imaginative, and 
above all religious, it could have developed a system almost 
like Christianity. 

" Says Mencius (Book XIII) : "With Yang-tze egoism is everything. 
Even when he could benefit other people by sparing one bit of his hair, he 
would not do that. With Mu-tze altruism is everything. If by rubbing him- 
self from forehead to heel he could benefit other people, he would do so. Tze- 
Mo adheres to the mean. The adhering to the mean is nearer [to the truth]. 
But if, in adhering to the mean, the weights are missed to keep balance, it is 
just as bad as adhering to the extremes. The reason why the extremists are 
condemned is that they mutilate the [whole] Tao, that they raise one point 
[too high] at the expense of a hundred others." 
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The author of this interesting doctrine is Mu Ti. 40 
Records vary as to his nativity and age, but the probability 
is that he was a younger contemporary of Confucius and 
flourished about the time when most of his immediate dis- 
ciples were gone. His home seems to have been in the 
South and not in the North. He held an official position 
like every other learned man of the country. His work 41 
now in our possession consists of fifty-three books or chap- 
ters. Originally there were some more books in it. It 
seems most of the fifty-three books were written by his 
personal disciples after his death, but some of them are 
utterly unintelligible now, owing to some textual discrep- 
ancies and corruptions, and many desperate attempts were 
made to adjust them, though practically to no purpose. 
But the other parts are free from obscurity and show in 
many respects a clear logical mind on the part of the 
author, something unusual in Chinese philosophers. 

The ideal of Mu Ti is universal peace and universal 
prosperity. Whatever his teachings, they are all intended 
to bring about this state of things. He declares that the 
business of the holy man consists in fostering peace among 
his people, in developing all the resources of nature, and in 
avoiding all the possible causes of evils that befall our 
community. It is wonderful to notice how modern are 
these views of the old Chinese philosopher Mu Ti. He 
asks: "Why is the existing state of things far from this 
ideal?" "Because," answers he, " everybody esteems his 
own self above others." The strong usurp the rights of 
the weak, the crafty take advantage of the ignorant, officers 
abuse their power over the unprotected, powerful states 
absorb the helpless. For these reasons, we are constantly 
in a state of war, individual with individual, family with 
family, clan with clan, and state with state. This cannot 

a To my knowledge there exists no English translation of the work. 
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be the destiny of humanity as ordained by the will of 
heaven, which is our ultimate source of authority. Let 
one love another as one's own self, let a nation love another 
as its own, let a sovereign love his subjects as himself, let 
the son love his parents as himself, let everybody love 
everybody as himself. Then there will be no traitors who 
love themselves at the expense of the state to which they 
belong ; there will be no tyrant who ignores the welfare of 
his subjects; no robbery, no enmity, no inhumanity; in 
fact there will be no evil that will disturb universal peace 
ensuing from this practice of universal love. (Chapter 
XiVandXV.) 

How is the principle of universal love and mutual bene- 
fit justified ? Mu Ti argues that there are three methods of 
testing the soundness of a principle. First, it must con- 
form to the will of heaven and be in accordance with the 
doings of ancient sages; secondly, our daily experiences 
must justify it ; and thirdly, when it is made into a law and 
practiced among the people, it must prove an agent for the 
general welfare. (Ch. XXXVI-XXXVII.) Mu Ti pro- 
ceeds to prove all these points in this way. Heaven created 
the sun, moon, and innumerable stars. It regulates their 
courses and the four seasons follow in order. It sends 
forth thunder and lightning, rain and snow. Warmed by 
them the five cereals and other nourishing and useful 
plants grow. People avail themselves of these heavenly 
gifts. Again, there are mountains covered with all useful 
trees and stored with all wealth-producing metals. People 
transform them into their own service and make them- 
selves comfortable in every way. Again, there are sover- 
eigns and wise men specially favored by heaven. They 
make laws and administer to the needs of the people; the 
wicked are punished, the ignorant are made enlightened, 
and prosperity is secured. Do not all these things come 
from the will of heaven ? Do not all these things come to 
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everybody without discrimination? Why, then, heaven 
must be considered the source of love and righteousness, 
and our duty on earth is but to follow this will and practice 
universal love and mutual benefit. (Chap. XXVII.) 

And was this not also the teaching and practice of the 
ancient sages ? 

Our daily experiences teach us the same lesson. Those 
who love are loved, those who hate are hated. If we bene- 
fit others, they are glad to return the favor ; if we rob them 
of what is due to them, they will be ready to requite in a 
similar way. This is what we observe all around us. (Ch. 
XIV.) 

If we make this heavenly will the principle of adminis- 
tration, the sovereign will be beneficent, the subject loyal, 
the father kindhearted, the child filial, the elder brother 
friendly, and the younger dutiful. Good or evil, the source 
of influence is from above. There was once a king who liked 
slender waists, and every woman in the state deprived 
herself of necessary food. There was another king who 
delighted in muscular strength, and every youth in the 
state devoted himself to all kinds of athletic exercises. 
Therefore, nobody can tell to what extremity the masses 
will rush when an example is shown by the privileged 
classes. Let the sovereign and his officers exercise the 
will of heaven as is manifested about us, and the entire 
nation will at once follow suit. Universal peace and eter- 
nal prosperity will then inevitably be the outcome. ( Chap. 
XV.) 

The real issue of Mu Ti's doctrine, however, seems to 
lie more in its utilitarian aspect than in its humanistic 
side. This can be seen from his economic views which 
brought about the vehement accusations 42 of the Confu- 

«"The re f u ti n g f t ne arguments of Yang and Mu should be like the 
taming of the wild hogs. After they have been put in a pen, they should be 
bound fast." (Mencius, Book XIV.) In another place (Book VI) he again 
compares them to the lower animals. 
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cians resulting in the final downfall of his whole system. 
He rigorously opposed the prevalence of luxurious habits 
as to dwelling, clothing, eating, and traveling; and he 
also condemned the custom of concubinage. They are all 
the unproductive consumption of wealth ; so much is spent 
and nothing material is gained thereby. The real happi- 
ness of the masses does not consist in the encouragement of 
luxury but in the production of wealth. 

The custom of concubinage naturally results in the 
overproduction of bachelors as well as old maids, — the 
fact will eventually threaten the growth of population. 

On the same ground, Mu Ti objected to the Confucian 
sentimentalism. The Chinese always cherished a very 
deep reverence for their ancestors and lost no opportunity 
to show the feeling in public. Their burial ceremony, 
therefore, was naturally of the most elaborate character. 
There was a strong tendency among the poor as well as the 
rich to go beyond their means, in order to express or make 
a show of the deepest reverence and sympathy for their 
deceased. We learn from modern travelers that there are 
in China some professional mourners who are hired by real 
mourners to make their funeral procession appear more 
mournful by their simulating show of lamentation. The 
Chinese of olden times perhaps did not take such an ex- 
treme step to make a public exhibition of their grief; at 
least we are not in possession of any documents to prove 
this. But they were certainly ready to acknowledge the 
highest type of filial devotion in those who remained in 
mourning for at least three years for their deceased pa- 
rents. During this long period, 43 they lived a most se- 
cluded life, they retired from public offices if they held 



43 In the Confucian Analects, XVII, 21, one of his disciples wants to 
shorten the mourning period from three years to one. While his argument is 
very rational, the master refuses to agree with him on a sentimental ground, 
which, however, seems to be somewhat too far-fetched and is not at all con- 
vincing. 
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any: they did not attend to any commercial transaction; 
they refrained from participating in any public or private 
festivals. They remained at home like a prisoner or a re- 
ligious recluse, fixing all their pious thoughts on the mem- 
ory of their deceased. This was what was generally en- 
dorsed by the followers of Confucianism as a pious ex- 
pression of filial devotion; and this was what was most 
strenuously opposed by Mu Ti. (See the Mu Ti, Chapter 
XXV.) 

His objections were on the whole sound and well- 
grounded. He demonstrated that there was no sense in 
wasting wealth on such unproductive things as funerals; 
that such a protracted observation of mourning tended to 
paralyse the administration of the government and to check 
the progress of industry and commerce. It is not necessary 
at all to wrap a corpse in extra clothes, to put it in an 
extraordinarily strong coffin, and to inter it in an unduly 
deep grave. All we have to consider in these matters is 
the practical end which they are intended to serve. Mu 
Ti was a thorough utilitarian and refused to yield to 
any sentimental extravagances. He did not disregard 
the significance of sentiment, he was willing to pay due 
regard to it, but he could not bear to see the national 
and individual wealth scattered to the winds for the sake 
of mere sentimentalism. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that Mu Ti was also against 
music (Chapter XXXII) and vigorously condemned war 
(Chapters XVII, XVIII, and XIX). In his opinion, mu- 
sic did not add an iota to the national wealth and prosper- 
ity; and as to war, it was simply abominable; every trade 
and industry comes to a standstill, and every sense of jus- 
tice and righteousness is thereby hopelessly benumbed. At 
any rate, anything that will disturb the peace of a nation 
and destroy its productive facilities is mercilessly attacked 
by Mu Ti. 
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A fatalistic doctrine which seems to have been preva- 
lent in his days could also not escape his condemnation. 
According to him, fatalism was a great obstacle in the way 
of industry and prosperity. If the people were abandoned 
to the so-called fate which is predetermined and beyond 
human control, there would be no incentive to urge them to 
work, produce wealth, and preserve permanent peace. On 
the other hand, everybody would remain perfectly passive 
and utterly inactive leaving everything to the pre-estab- 
lished order of things as regulated in the beginning by Un- 
known Destiny. This state of things could never be suf- 
fered to exist in this world of striving. Mu Ti was a strong 
advocate of the strenuous life and untiring energy. In 
him we see the practical tendency of the Chinese mind 
singularly emphasized, though at the expense of their love 
of formalism and ceremonialism. (See Chapters XXXV, 
XXXVI, and XXXVII.) 

Finally, what is significant in Mu Ti is his conception 
of T'ien which means literally "heaven," but can be freely 
translated by "God" even in its Christian sense. The dif- 
ference between the Christian God and Mu Ti's Heaven 
{t'ien) is that while the former made the conception of 
God foremost and its worship the paramount issue of the 
religious life, the latter conceded the first place to utili- 
tarianism, for the execution of which the God-idea became 
necessary to him. It will no doubt be very interesting to 
consider at length Mu Ti's conception of Heaven in its 
connection with his doctrine of universal love, which is so 
closely akin to Christianity. This will be done later on 
when the religious side of Chinese thought claims our at- 
tention. 

CEREMONIALISM. 

As might be expected, there was a virulent attack upon 
the ultra-utilitarianism of Mu Ti. The Chinese love of 
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ceremony and their strong sentiment of ancestor-worship 
prevented them from giving themselves up to philosophical 
simplicity or making an unconditional surrender to utili- 
tarianism. This antagonistic spirit found its spokesman 
in Hsiin-tze, 44 who flourished several decades later than 
Mencius. He left a work consisting of thirty-three books 
or chapters. He was not such a brilliant genius as his 
predecessors such as Mencius or Chwang-tze, but his 
method of reasoning was singularly sound and systematic 
for a Chinese. ( So far as I know, there exists no English 
translation of the Hsiin-Tze.) 

The Confucians of later days treat Hsiin-tze as if he 
were a stepson not properly belonging to the orthodox 
lineage of Confucianism. This is due to his doctrine of 
the innate badness of human nature, which he forcibly set 
forth against the opposite view held by Mencius. Since 
Han Yii (A. D. 768-824), an eminent scholar and writer 
of the T'ang dynasty, pronounced Mencius, in place of 
of Hsiin-tze, as the transmitter of the orthodox Confucian 
teachings at the end of the Ante-Ch'in period, Hsiin-tze 
lost his legitimate position and consideration in the eyes 
of the general public. But from a scholarly point of view, 
he is entitled to a prominent place in the development of 
Confucianism, not a whit less than his eloquent predecessor 
Mencius. 

From the historical point of view, what Hsiin-tze did 
for Confucianism was to emphasize its ceremonial side, 
while Mencius strongly developed its humanistic side. In 
the Confucian Analects itself, it is sometimes doubtful 
whether the Master means to give more importance to 
ceremonialism than to human-hear tedness (jen). His al- 
most congenital fondness for rituals and ceremonies was 
so remarkable that it caused his biographers to record 
that "In his childhood Confucius used to play with the 

44 ® a 
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sacrificial bowls and dishes which he arranged with due 
formalities. " In Book X of the Analects, the reader will 
notice how carefully and minutely is described the Master's 
every manner and behavior on different occasions, as if 
he were the living embodiment of all that was proper in 
life. The main motive of his interview with Lao-tze was 
to inquire about ceremonial usages, formally recorded or 
not, which were kept in the archives of the Chou dynasty, 
of which Lao-tze was the custodian. And his contempo- 
raries seem to have acknowledged him as authority on 
matters sacrificial and ceremonial. 

Confucius was an ardent advocate of ceremonialism 
not only in its outward expressions but in its morally edi- 
fying effects on character. In the same sense Pascal urged 
a strict observance of all the church rituals as finally con- 
ducing to the development of piety and general Christian 
disposition. Confucius deplored the universal decline of 
ceremonial spirit in his days, and did not miss the oppor- 
tunity to declare his disapproval. If such a powerful, 
brilliant, and extraordinary person as Mencius failed to 
come after the Master and proclaim the ethical, subjective, 
humanitarian side of his doctrine, Hsiin-tze, promoter of 
ceremonialism, would have been recognized as represen- 
ting the orthodox school of Confucianism. 

What was most fatal to the popularity of Hsiin-tze was 
perhaps due to his radical view of human nature, which, 
in contrast to Mencius, he considered essentially bad, and 
which, therefore, needed correction through the rules of 
propriety especially invented for this purpose by the ancient 
sages. 

But, strictly speaking, this unflattering conception of 
human nature was not of so much importance to Hsiin-tze 
as his ceremonialism. His object was to give a philosoph- 
ical foundation to his ethics, which he based on the crooked- 
ness of humanity which needed rectification. As other 
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Chinese thinkers, Hsun-tze always kept before his eyes the 
practical side of his philosophy. His aim was to lead the 
people to the path of perfect virtue; and to attain it cere- 
monialism was introduced as the best means. It was not 
of much consequence, practically considered, whether hu- 
manity in its innate constitution was theoretically bad or 
good ; the main thing was to follow the Confucian codes of 
morality. And in the course of this study, we might say, 
he incidentally found out that human nature was not good 
after all as claimed by Mencius ; for if it were, he reasoned, 
why did it need rectifying at all through moral discipline 
and the rules of propriety? 

Says Hsun-tze : "Every one has inborn desires. When 
these desires are not satisfied, he looks around for the ob- 
jects [of satisfaction]. When no measure and limits are 
set to this searching, there necessarily arises quarreling. 
Quarreling means disturbance, and disturbance obstruc- 
tion. Wise men of old hated this disturbance; therefore, 
they established the rules of propriety and justice. They 
imposed them upon the people. Their desires were thus 
regulated and their requirements thus furnished. Every 
desire was not allowed to be satisfied, and every satisfac- 
tion to lead to a new one. The equilibrium between them 
was constantly kept under control. This is the beginning 
of the proprieties." 

From this, it is apparent that Hsiin-tze considered so- 
ciety an artificial institution. When men were left to 
themselves, they fought against one another, for each en- 
deavors to have his own desires satisfied without any re- 
gard to his neighbor's. But somehow it occurred in the 
mind of a wise man that this constant disturbance was not 
a very desirable state of affairs. The people must be put 
together in groups, and to insure peace among them some 
definite checks must be placed on their never-satiated de- 
sires. He knew that this procedure was against their 
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nature, that those checks meant the curbing of their wild 
desires and impulses, that this was an artificial invention 
contrary to human nature. Therefore, the holy man, ac- 
cording to Hsiin-tze, was no more than a perfected type 
of artificiality. 45 The difference between him and the mas- 
ses of the people was not due to their innate character, but 
to the artificial refinement that is given to the original raw 
material. 

Here comes the most pronounced difference between 
Hsiin-tze and other Confucians in their practical system 
of moral discipline. Tze Ssu (grandson of Confucius), 
Tseng-tze (one of the Confucian apostles), Mencius, and 
other principal Confucians show an unanimous tendency 
to lay more importance on the inner significance of Jen, 
humanism, and Ching, reverence, considering the rules of 
propriety as a natural outward growth of the inner senti- 
ment. But Hsiin-tze did not believe in the goodness of 
human nature and could not rely on its self-cultivation. 
To use modern terms, he strongly believed in the over- 
whelming influence of environment in shaping a man's 
character and destiny. The human mind was not a blank 
sheet of paper on which anything could be patterned. It 
was, on the contrary, a very rough substance which needed 
the most careful handling and systematic remodeling. 
Rigid rules of propriety artificially laid down by the wise 
men of old had to be applied on the original raw material, 
hewing off all its ruggedness, smoothly polishing it up to 
a required shape. 

By this artificial remodeling, the hungry could be per- 
suaded to give precedence to the older, the tired to endure 
their hardships, brothers to agree in the distribution of 
their ancestral property, and the people to show due con- 
sideration even to strangers. All this excellent behavior 
is not a spontaneous exhibition of the sentiment as har- 

46 tt fi M it 
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bored in the heart of the natural man, but is due to the 
beautiful influence of ceremonialism. 

If other Confucians are to be classified as upholders of 
subjectivism, Hsiin-tze was no doubt a decided proclaimer 
of objectivism. He did not believe in evolving goodness 
from within, but in grafting it from without. He did not 
believe in the cultivation of the altruistic impulse called 
feeling of fellowship or humaneness (jen), but in the 
muzzling of egotism by some artificial method. When 
we remember what powerful factors are traditions and the 
instinct of imitation in the upbuilding of society, it is un- 
deniably true that Hsiin-tze's objective method of moral 
training, however onesided, is conducive in many cases 
to the making of a high moral character. ;^| 

Ceremonies, formulas, and rules prescribed by religion* 
or tradition are the natural outward manifestations of 
some inner sentiments felt by wise and virtuous men of 
ancient times and sanctioned by all the following gene- 
rations as elevating and hallowing. When those estab- 
lished rules are reversed in order, and, instead of letting 
them come from within, are forced upon a human heart 
from without, it can logically be expected that they will 
produce in the receiving organ similar sentiments and 
impulses to those that stirred within ancient men of piety 
and virtue. The human heart is made of so many sus- 
ceptible strings, and each of them responds to a certain 
note. If they are not strong and original enough to vi- 
brate automatically from within, they can be made to act 
in a definite way by some mechanical means from with- 
out. And that is the psychology of ceremonialism. 

In one sense the view of the later Confucians who find 
in Hsiin-tze a seed of heterodoxy can be justified, for he 
opposed the idealistic undercurrent in Confucianism which 
was very precious to most of its adherents. Says Hsiin- 
tze: "Moral training cannot gain a step by mere retro- 
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spection ; let a man studiously apply himself to [practical] 
discipline [or study]. 46 The one whole day spent in medi- 
tation does not equal in merit to the one minute of [prac- 
tical] study. We may stand a-tip-toe as high as possible; 
but it is far better to go up to some height and look round 
far and wide. Climb up higher and wave your hands; 
your arms have not gained an inch, but they are seen from 
afar. Raise your voice in the direction of the wind; it is 
not necessarily strong, but it can be heard distinctly. Wise 
men do not differ in their nature from others. What 
makes them wise is due to their adaptation to environ- 
ment. Therefore, wise men are particular in choosing 
their place of dwelling and their associates, for things are 
grouped according to their congeniality. Let us study all 
the records bequeathed by our ancient sages and practice 
them in our daily life. What is the most essential of all 
things, however, is the study and observance of rules of 
propriety. This is the consummation of all studies and the 
culmination of all virtues." As to the study and impor- 
tance of the canonical books Hsiin-tze was in perfect agree- 
ment with all the other Confucians. But he considered 
the book of ceremonies or proprieties to be of special sig- 
nificance. There are, generally speaking, two opposite 
tendencies in the history of philosophy, one is subjectivism 
and the other objectivism. In the Chinese history of 
thought, Hsiin-tze represented the latter and strongly em- 
phasized the importance .of ceremonial formalities. 

It is, therefore, quite in keeping with his general prin- 
ciple that again in opposition to Mu-tze, he laid great em- 
phasis on the importance of music. Mu-tze saw in music its 
economical unproductiveness only and ignored its soothing 
and refining effect on the sentiment. Hsiin-tze was always 

" A similar view was also expressed by Confucius himself in the Analects ; 
for he says : "Once I fasted the whole day and did not sleep the whole night, 
all the time engaged in thinking. It was of no use, however. Nothing is like 
study, [that is to say, practical discipline]." 
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bent on cultivating the character by all possible external 
means, among which music must be considered one of the 
most potent. In this respect Hsiin-tze certainly voiced 
one of the sentiments remarkably characteristic of the Chi- 
nese. One of the main reasons, however, why they did not 
favor him so much as Mencius, is, as said before, owing 
to his peculiar conception concerning the original nature 
of humanity. Whatever selfish and bestial impulses and 
thoughts we may betray in our daily intercourse with our 
fellow-creatures, we are innately inclined not to conceive 
ourselves as radically base in character. Our fundamental 
belief, though at first unconscious, is that we are capable 
as well of absolutely disinterested impulses and thoughts 
and actions. And our experiences prove that our faith in 
ourselves, though subjectively formulated at the beginning, 
stands on some irrefutable objective facts. The Chinese 
with their highly cultivated common sense naturally shrank 
from Hsiin-tze's conception of human nature, while in 
other points he was a spokesman of their characteristic 
sentiments. 

Another factor that tends to prejudice Hsiin-tze in the 
eyes of the Chinese public, lies perhaps in his style of writ- 
ing. What makes a thought acceptable generally, is not al- 
ways determined by its genuine worth, but in many cases 
by the manner in which it is presented. For even a worn- 
out idea becomes agreeably acceptable when it is garbed in 
a new style. Hsiin-tze stands far below Mencius in this 
respect. His reasoning was unusually powerful and exact 
and logical as compared with Mencius's, but the form in 
which his thought was embodied was not so brilliant and 
eloquent and charmingly attractive as the latter's. It can- 
not be denied, as we see to-day, that the premises and con- 
clusions of these two great ancient philosophers are defec- 
tive and onesided and do not cover the entire field; but 
judging from their rhetorical effects, Mencius appeals 
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more irresistibly even to the readers of these latter days: 
and it is no wonder that intellectual Hsiin was treated by 
his compatriots as though he were without the pale of the 
holy teaching of Confucius, who was the ultimate author- 
ity in matters moral as well as religious to the people of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

D. Teitaro Suzuki. 



